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THE CANARIES.—No. I. 
TENERIFFE, 


Tam: Canaries, or “ Fortunate Islands,” as they were called by the 
ancients from their exceeding fertility, form an archipelago sixty miles 
west of the northern coast of Africa, and consist of seven principai 
islands The first of these is Teneriffe; this and Gran Canaria being the 
of the group. Besides the islands there are several islets, and 
the whole cluster lies within an area of four thousand miles. 
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Gran Canaria is plainly visible from Teneriffe on a clear day, and from 
Gran Canaria, Fuertaventura may be seen. Near Fuertaventura is 
Lancerota, with the islets Graciosa, Santa Clara, Allegranza, and Lobos in 
its neighBourhoed ; the map, however, will give a better idea of the 
relative position of isles and islets than any pen can do. The coasts of 
all these islands are rocky, abrupt, and of a geological formation singular] 
i ing: the very approach to ‘Teneriffe presents those volcanic 
developments which at once proclaim the origin of its formation from 
“out of the depths” of the “‘ ever-sounding and mysterious main.” 

Who that has traversed the great Atlantic has not watched the tracing 
of the course on the chart with an eager wish to have the first glance of 
“the peak,” vising from the waste of waters like the giant of the storm, 
Now he looms_through the mist hiding his snowy head in the clouds, 
anon the sun pierces the dazzling veil, and his mighty shoulders and lower 
limbs, projecting into the sea, break for the moment the tremendow 
grandeur of his altitude. 

Many an Englishman, too, on catching a mere glance of Teneriffe, is apt 
to associate its name with the renown of Nelson; but, truth to tell, the 
expedition against Santa Cruz in 1797 was not only disastrous, but might 
have proved fatal to the interests of the great naval commander, had not 
time and circumstances afforded him opportunities of retrieving the past. 

It was on the 20th of June that a squadron of the royal navy of 
England, headed by Rear-Admiral Sir Horatio Nelson, K.B., commanding 
the “Theseus,” arrived off the island of Teneriffe. On the 24th the 
squadron, consisting of the “Theseus,” “ Culleden,” and “ Zealous,” 74, 
‘‘ Seahorse,” 38, “ Emerald,” 36, “'Terpsichore,” 32, the cutter “ Fox,” 
and a mortar boat, was increased by the arrival of the “ Leander.” Qn 
the 25th, at eleven P.M., nearly seven hundred seamen and marine 
embarked in the boats of the squadron, one hundred and eighty on boar 
the “ Fox,” and seventy-five in a captured boat, to which was addeda 
detachment of the royal artillery, the force amounting to nearly eleven 
hundred men. These, commanded by the rear-admiral in person, pulled 
in for the town of Santa Cruz. Within gunshot of the mole-head, forty 
pieces of cannon opened upon the British. The “Fox” was strack bys 
large shot and instantly sank, ninety-seven men on board her ge 
Sir Horatio, just as his boat touched the shore, was struck by a shot on 
elbow, as he was im the act of drawing hi 

disabled, he was immediatel 


by the wet; and at daybreak 
every street bristled with artillery, eight thousand men were advancing, 
and Captain Troubridge found himself obliged to capitulate. He, 
fore, proposed to the governor that the British should re-embark with 
their arms, ia which case he engaged that the squadron should not further 


having been acceded to, the governor gave permission to the British 
admiral to purchase such provisions as were required. 
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The loss to the British was very severe: the total number killed and 
drowned amounting to one hundred and forty-one, besides one hundred and 
five wounded, and five missing. Sir Horatio Nelson’s right arm was 


On what slender incidents do the wondrous events of this world 
wm! The slightest change in Nelson’s position, a swerve of the boat, 
had the steersmau been unskilful, might have changed the destinies of 
Burope; and had Nelson received his death-wound then, who shall say 
what position England would now have held in the scale of nations? How 
many ascribe such ineidents to chance, forgetting that the bark of human 
existence is steered by the hand of God himself! 

In alluding to this “affair at Santa Cruz,” it. has been said that “ Poor 
Nelson considered himself ruined for ever, and that which was destined 
to be the most glorious period of his life [we cannot concur in this last 
remark] appeared to him at that time a blank.”... “To an Englishman,” 
says one writer, “ Nelson with two arms would appear unnatural, and 
we are accustomed to associate with his empty sleeve a deed of great 
heroism, which at best was a very rash sort of business.” 

If some object to this diseursive page about Nelson’s disaster, I pray 
them to excuse it on the score of its belonging to the history of Teneriffe ; 
and more than this, the circumstances attending it were creditable to 
the governor, who, notwithstanding his superior force of eight thousand 
men against the exhausted remnant of the besieging party, generously 
listened to the proposals of Captain Troubridge’s capitulation, permitted 
his party to carry off their arms, and sanctioned the purchase of provisions 
for the squadron. 

Santa Cruz is the chief town of Teneriffe. It has a fine quay, along 
which extends a wall shaded with trees. The town is irregularly built, 
but the chief street is wide and airy. At the upper end of this street, or 
square, is the governor's house; at the lower end is a monument 
c@mmemorating the “ miraculous visit” of “ Our Lady,” the Virgin 
Mary, to the Guanchas, the original inhabitants of the islands. 

The mole, which is much abused as incommodious and even dangerous, 
should never be complained of by the natives, inasmuch as it was the 
means of saving their city on the occasion of Nelson’s bombardment. 

The streets of Santa Cruz, built like those of Cape Town, at right 
angles with each other, are rendered picturesque by the groups that fill 
them. Women glide about in the black mantilla of Spain. Men, though 
adopting the Kuropean dress, will never throw aside the earpa, or cloak, 
andsuch as cannot afford this adopt the common Witney blanket. The 
camel is here used as a beast of burden; and the tall, vacant-faced, 
ungainly, but gentle things, have an odd look toa stranger landing, and 
for the first time walking through the narrow highways. ‘The houses are 
low, with their white window-frames partially glazed, and are usually 
furnished with shutters half-way up. 

The two ehief churches are those of the Assumption and Saint Francisco 
the latter belonging to the suppressed convent of that name. In the 
former, which is the parish church, are a couple of flags taken or found at 
the time of Nelson’s disastrous visit; they are preserved in glass cases, 
and the Spaniards celebrate the anniversary of their vietory by a feast. I 
think it is Debary who mentions that some English sailors onee planned 
apattack to recover these flags, but never carried out their wish. 

The stranger’s first expedition, after refreshing himself on landing, is of 
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evurse to the Peak. Northward of Santa Cruz rises a series of steep, 
abrupt mountains, rugged, peaked, and parted by deep ravines paved with 
lava. Many of these mountains are of basaltic formation, and the soil 
from which the grape is produced with which the Teneriffe wine is made, 
is composed of the decomposed lava and ashes from these elevations, 
Debary visited the peak in the month of February, and recommends this 
season as the best for such an’ expedition. After ascending the first 
acclivities, he reached the town of St. Christobal de Laguna (St. Christopher 
of the Lake). 

This town, the old capital of the island, was founded on St. Christo- 
pher’s day, the 25th of July 1495, by Alonzo de Lugos, who succeeded 
in conquering the island, but with considerable difficulty. The natives 
have still many legends connected with the numerous defeats of de Lugos, 
The town is damp, dreary, and desolate, the grass growing in the 
streets; but it has a goodly show of public buildings, a bishop’s palace, 
and the ruins of many convents. 

The Laguna is now a large tract of table-land surrounded by mountains, 
This redeemed land is exceedingly fertile, rejoicing in smiling corn-fields, 
gardens, and healthful villages; pretty villas peep out of the trees in the 
valley, and the tall date-palms wave their fans over the travellers’ way; 
camels, heavily laden, add to the novelty of the landscape ; and the natives 
are friendly and hospitable in offering refreshment for man and beast. 

Between Laguna and Oratavia, on the western side of the island, the 
country improves; but after quitting the forests of chestnut-trees the 
shrubs diminish in size, the rocks assume the most fantastic forms, and 
each step increases the labour of the journey. 

It is upwards of twenty miles from Santa Cruz to the foot of the Peak. 
From the delightful atmosphere pervading the rich woods between Laguna 
and Oratavia, the traveller passes into comparatively frozen regions. An 
awful stillness reigns around: on the one hand lie desert plains, the 
ground undulating and covered with white sand; on the other rise the 
snowy slopes and mountain peaks, a few shrubs relieving the dazzling 
landscape by their exquisite green; while on the nearer approach to the 
Peak, puffs of vapour indicate the neighbourhood of the Caldera or 
Caldron. The tremendous cone, the summit of which is called the Piton, 
rises from the midst of seven smaller elevations: these smaller cones are 
extinct volcanoes. 

The crater of ‘Teneriffe presents many features similar to that of 
Vesuvius. The Caldron is a hundred yards in diameter and fifty im 
perpendicular depth; from this issues a hot vapour, accompanied by @ 
noise resembling the bellowing of a bull: the height of the Peak, from 
the summit to the base, is twelve thousand two hundred feet. 

The best halting-place for the night is said to be Los Estamina de los 
Ingleses (the English inn); but even here you meet with indifferent 
refreshment, and are glad to draw round the fire to repose yourself ere 
proceeding on your journey, by the light of pine-torches, before break of 
day. So rarefied is the air here that the stars hang in the bright heavens 
with luminous distinctness; while gusts of wind, sweeping through the 
ghastly passes that cleave the mighty hills, are amazingly contrasted with 
the peace of the valleys through which you passed at the commencement 
of your expedition. 

But after toiling over blocks of broken lava, and under the bitter, 
influeuce of a frozen atmosphere, conceive the reward in beholding, in 
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all the sublimity of a gorgeous sunrise, the vast extent of glittering ocean 
round you, and, above, the peaks of Teneriffe and Gran Canaria gilded 
with the glow of Aurora’s first smile. 

“When we gained the summit of the Piton,’’ says Humboldt, “we 
were surprised to find scarcely room to seat ourselves conveniently ; the 
west wind blew with such violence we could scarcely stand: it was eight 
in the morning, and we were nearly frozen with cold. The wall which 
surrounds the crater like a parapet is so high that it would be impossible 
to reach the Caldron if on the eastern side there was not a breach, which 
seems to have been the effect of the flowing of very old lava.” 

Von Buch likens the top of the Peak to a tower encircled by a fosse and 
bastion. 

On their way up to the Piton, Humboldt and his “‘ companions observed 
a phenomenon not unusual on high mountains, but very striking. A layer 
of white and fleecy clouds concealed the sight of the ocean and the lower 
region of the island, this layer did not appear above one thousand six hun- 
dred yards high: the clouds were so uniformly spread, and kept so perfect 
a level, that they wore the appearance of a vast plain covered with snow. 
The colossal pyramid or peak, the voleanic summits of Lancerota, of 
Fuertaventura, and the Isle of Palma, were like rocks amid this vast sea 
of vapours, and their black tints were in fine contrast with the whiteness 
of the clouds. By an observation made at the above elevation at sunrise, 
it was ascertained that the true horizon—that is, a part of the sea—was 
distant one’ hundred and thirty miles.” 

They found on their descent that the apertures in the smaller cones act 
as vents, or chimneys, to the great crater in the centre; the vapour from 
these vents appears like pure steam, but on examination will be found to 
be impregnated with salt and sulphur. 

“Some of these funnels, or apertures,” says Humboldt, “ are on the 
external brink of the parapet that surrounds the great crater. We plunged 
the thermometer into them, and saw it rise rapidly to sixty-eight and 
seventy-five degrees.” 

Although there has been no appearance of an eruption within the Peak 
since 1797, the subterranean fires have not died out; neither do the 
islanders forget the tale told them by their forefathers of the ruin which 
fell on the town of Garrichico in 1706, when the inhabitants had barely 
time to fly with their goods and chattels from the burning showers’ of lava. 
Garrichico, indeed, has never recovered from the effects of this catastrophe. 
In the last century it was the head-quarters of ecclesiastical power. and 
dignity ; now crumbling fanes and shattered heaps of monastic ruins are all 
that attest its former grandeur. 

Teneriffe is considered to be the voleanic centre of the Canary Islands, 
and the eruptions in the neighbouring isles appear to have occurred when 
the great crater was partially closed, just as those of Ischia and Monte 
Nuova coincided with periods when Vesuvius was inactive. 

The descent from the mountain is made by steps cut in the blocks of 
black lava: these passed, you find yourself in a locality reminding you of 
Scotland, with its bleak hills and fir copses; but, hurrying by, you enter 
bright bowers filled with exotic fragrance, and, emerging from these, 
behold the dwellings of industrious peasants embosomed in vineyards ! 

Happy is the expectant traveller who is able to realize the aspect of the 
Peak under the influence of a setting sun in fine weather. To appreciate 
the perfect magnificence of this sublime spectacle, he should behold the 
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id clear from its summit to its base, the whole archipelago of the 
islands “set in the silver sea,” and Palma, Gomera, and the great Canary 
at his feet. The mountains of Lancerota, free from vapours, stand out in 
bold relief against the azure sky, while from the effects of refraction the 
eye takes in a surface of the globe ; including five thousand seven hundred 
square leagues. 

The descent from the cone is made with great rapidity, the rarefied air 
cooling the head unpleasantly, while the feet are seorched by the heat of 
the earth beneath them. 

Besides the commercial population, the military, and the peasantry, 
there are many old Spanish residents at Teneriffe: these dwell in pic- 
turesque quintas on the wooded slopes that overhang the quiet and fertile 
valleys. “ Poor and proud” they are called; and save when, accompanied 
by the ladies of their families, they visit Santa Cruz or St. Christobal on 
the occasion of some religious festival,* they live in the deepest retirement, 
Whatever may be their characteristics, they have a right to live as pleases 
them best; and to the man who finds happiness himself by leoking cha- 
ritably on his neighbours, it is by no means uninteresting to contemplate 
the proud repose, so to speak, of these descendants of the old hidalgos of 
haughty but romantic Spain. 

There is a museum at Santa Cruz, containing little that is curious or 
interesting, if we except the arms of the conquerors of the Canaries. One 
relic of the past is deserving of notice, it is a well-preserved mummy of 
one of the aborigines of the isles, a Guancha, or Berba, as these people 
were called; it had been found in a cave in an upright position, and, 
judging from its size, being six feet high, it was probably the body of a 
chief; the head, hands, and feet were exposed, but the rest of the form 
was encased in brown goat-skins. These bodies were usually enclosed 
within coftins hollowed from a siagle block. 

In 1773 a mummy was exhumed from a cave in the Peak of Teneriffe, 
this eave having been a burial-place for the ancient pagan owners of the 
soil. After this many such bodies, all sewed in goat-skins, embalmed, 
and in wonderful preservation, were brought from this recess; and the one 
first found was conveyed to England in H.M. sloop “ Weasel,” and 
deposited by Captain Young in Trinity College, Cambridge. According 
to accredited data this body was five hundred years old, the hair long, 
black, and curly, the teeth and nails perfectly fresh. 

Teneriffe is the largest of the Canary Isles, being seventy-four miles 
long and thirty-five wide. ‘Its climate is considered by some more 
salubrious than that of Madeira. The physician who accompanied Captain 
Cook on his voyage, was the first who pronounced an opinion on the 
sanative quality of the island. It is decidedly drier than Madeira, for, 
on due calculation, it has been ascertained that whereas on an average 
rain falls at Funchal, in Madeira, seventy days in the year, Santa Cruz 
only visited thirty-six days in the same period. 

It is said that the first settlers of Teneriffe abandoned the island during 
a panic from an eruption of the Peak, and that they who possessed it at the 
time of the Spanish invasion were not their descendants. There is still, 


* Pilgrimages are still made to the shrine of Nossa Senhora de Candellaria 
—Our Lady of the Candlestick—at her chapel, four leagues from Santa Cruz. 
Teneriffe seamen believe in her assistance in reefing and furling sails in 
storms, and in the image being found next morning with hair and garments 
wetted by the spray ! . 
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however, a remnant of the Berbers, ar Guanchas, on the island: they are 
taller and fairer than the Spaniards, but have neither retained the dress, 
eustoms, nor language of their ancestors; they are quiet, honest, and 
industrious. 

The first inhabitants of the Canary Islands came from the neigh- 
ponrhood of Mount Atlas; but as we shall have to touch further en the 
subject of the aborigines as we proceed im our deseription of the neigh- 
bouring islands, the reader will be kind enough to aecompany us to Gram 
Canaria, of whose mountain tops, with these of Lancerota, Fuertaventura, 
and Palma, he has already eaught a glimpse from the summit of the 
magnificent Peak. ‘To behold these sublime objects from the Piton, with 
a sea of vapour concealing the lower regions of the isles, must be a 
spectacle which can only be realized by climbing “ the eolossal pyramid 
of Peak,” and witnessing, by a fortunate chance, so striking a phenomenon. 
« It was with regret,” says Humboldt, “ that we quitted this solitary place, 
this domain where Nature towers in all her majesty.” 


NO LAE THRIVES.—No. XXL 
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2ist of June, the day appointed for the meeting of the creditors, 
now arrived. It was easy to perceive that Mr. Sharman had passed 

a disturbed if not a sleepless night, for ns eyes were heavy when he came 
to breakfast, and his eheek was very pale. Willis was already in 
room when he entered, as was Emma: both met hm with cheerfulness, 
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but with marked tenderness and delicacy. Their attention during the 
meal was not lost upon him, but he could neither eat nor rally sufficiently 
to converse with them ; and once as he returned the anxious and affec- 
tionate look of his daughter, the tears swam in his eyes. It had been 
agreed that Willis was to accompany him to the meeting. The offer 
had been made, and its acceptance urgently pleaded by Willis, for in the 
first instance it had been declined by Mr. Sharman,—for what cause the 
former was for a little time perplexed to define. At length it struck 
him,—* You fear my self-command, Sir?”’ said he, “and think I may be 
betrayed into some intemperate act or expression. I give you my word, 
tha you may rely upon me.” 

* Willis,” said the good man, extending his hand to him, “ with this 
assurance -I shall be thankful for your company. I am, indeed, fully 
prepared for unmanly conduct from Cartwright, and am resolved to put 
up with it let it be what it may. A good cause must never be injured 
by unguarded or rash words of resentment ; a bad one cannot be improved 
by any means, and least of all in this way. Thank God! my conscience 
is clear of any act that can be construed by malice itself into dishonesty— 
directly or indirectly.” 

The clock struck ; the little colour that was on the lip and cheek of 
Mr. Sharman fled. Willis arose, and presented his hat to him. His 
hand trembled as he took it; and scarcely venturing to cast a look at 
Emma, he walked out of the room. The poor girl, who had hitherto 
suppressed every indication of suffering, now burst into tears. Willis 
took a few steps backwards, as he was about to follow Mr. Sharman, and 
‘approached her. 

“ Pray do not cry,” said he; “this ordeal passed, and all will be well 
again.” 

ei He will at least have kindness from you,” sobbed Emma; “and oh! 
how I thank you.” 

It was not a moment it might have been supposed for the birth of any 
feeling but that which naturally sprung from the occasion ; but, certain 
it was, that neither ever appeared so amiable in the eyes of each other 
as at that instant. 

Willis was immediately by the side of Mr. Sharman. They walked 
on in silence till they reached the Dolphin. As they were ascending the 
stairease that led to the market-room, in which the meeting was to be 
held, voices. were heard rather loud within, the door being open. Both 
distinetly caught the words —‘“I maintain it will be a shame to press hard 
upon such a man; and I say again that, for his sake as well as ours, every 
accommodation ought to be given him.” Whatever the answer might have 
been, it was interrupted by their entrance. Cartwright, however, was 
speaking, and an angry expression was on his countenance. 

All those who were sitting, instantly arose as Mr. Sharman advanced, 
and many of the parties shook hands cordially with him. In a concise, 
but feeling manner, he at once opened the business of the meeting, laying 
before them a comprehensive and distinct statement of his liabilities and 
his assets, He was heard with the utmost attention, and to the increasing 
satisfaction of all present, except Cartwright and two or three others, 
whom the latter had industriously endeavoured to raise as a party against 
any proposition that might be made by the solicitor on behalf of Mr. 
Sharman. The books had been kept so accurately—every transaction 
was so clearly shown, and appeared to have been so honourably conducted, 
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that not a single difficulty presented itself; and only an occasional expres- 
sion of approbation formed an interruption to what was going on. These 
manifestations, however, had a visible effect upon Cartwright. It was 
with evident difficulty that he constrained himself; and at length he 
openly lost his temper. As principal creditor, the opportunity was 
atforded him of exercising his ill will, He put questions to Mr. Sharman, 
which were at once frivolous and vexatious; he started objections with 
no other view than to annoy him; and he professed a misunderstanding in 
other points which he did not enteriain. 

A look of disgust at such conduct sat on the countenance of most ali 
present, and accents of displeasure arose from different parts of the 
room. Nothing deterred, however, from his purpose, Cartwright con- 
tinued to interrogate and object, and Mr. Sharman calmly and clearly to 
reply; till such was the impatience that now manifested itself, that Cart- 
wright began to perceive that his vindictive spirit was carrying him too far. 

Willis heard and saw all that was passing with an emotion that cannot 
be described ; but, to his inward satisfaction, he found that he was, indeed, 
able to control himself; and in his heart he thanked God that in such 
a test as this, he might hope he had completed the victory over the infir- 
mity that had so long beset him. 

Cartwright’s malice, however, had not yet exhausted itself—once more 
he returned to the attack. Pretending not to have understood a reply 
previously made to one of his questions, respecting an item in the state- 
ment submitted to them, he said, looking full into Mr. Sharman’s face, 
“ Be particular, Sir, in what you say. You will please to recollect that, 
though you are not on oath, you are bound to answer as if you were.” 

* An oath,” replied Mr. Sharman, in a firm and manly voice, “is a 
satisfaction to others ouly; his own word, to the honest man, is his 
guarantee for the truth he utters,” 

Cartwright sneered. For a moment Mr. Sharman was compelled to 
struggle with the conflicting feelings that swelled his bosom. 

“Gentlemen,” said he, at length, turning to the table, “as I am 
situated at this moment, each of you, by the will of Providence, may 
some time be; though I heartily wish no such misfortune may befal any 
of you.” 

“ Enough, enough,” cried several voices together ; “we are perfectly 
satisfied. Let us hear what your solicitor has to propose,” 

Mr. Sharman cast a glance towards the speakers, and his eye glistened ; 
then, facing Cartwright, he thus addressed him, in a voice which, though 


. at first unsteady, became as he proceeded distinct and firm :—“ Mr, Cart- 


wright, it has pleased God to put a great difference between you and 
me this day. I have long been aware that you entertained no friendly 
feeling towards me—for what cause I am entirely ignorant—a cause, 
however, I must suppose you have. I may, though most unintentionally, 
have offended you—even justly offended you; we will admit this. But 


is it manly, is it charitable, is it politic, thus to bear down the unfor- 


tunate, and insult the fallen in the hour of his trial? That which has 
happened to me, may happen to every. one in trade. Surely, then, it 
behoves all to behave to a fellow and a brother, as they-may one day 
desire to claim from him under a similar emergency. That any man is 
put to inconvenience, or may be a loser by me, is a most painful thought ; 
but, Sir, you have seen enough in this day’s examination of my affairs to 
prove, that, if time had been granted me, I could have paid every creditor 
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the full amount of his demand. I am fallen, Sir, in my circumstances, 
- but not in my own respect, and I hope not in that of others generally.” 

Tn an instant the profound silence that had prevailed was broken, 
“No, no,” re-echoed through the room. “ You have gained more than 
you have lost,” cried one loudly. Mr. Sharman bowed to them, and con- 
tinued :—“ Permit me to say, Mr. Cartwright, that I would not exchange 
places and feelings with you this day; though if you stood, unhappily, 
in mty situation, I would scorn to treat you otherwise than with the kind- 
ness and consideration due to such an unfortunate position.” 

A murmur of applause ran through the room, suppressed only by the 
feeling of respect that was felt for the speaker, who, immediately taking 
up his hat, said, “I will now, gentlemen, leave my solititor to discuss all 
points of business with you, and to make such arrangements as you and he 
may think proper.” 

He then bowed, and with a heart much lighter, notwithstanding what 
had. happened, than he had entered the room, withdrew. No sooner, 
however, had he retired, than the meeting became very stormy, and it 
separated without any arrangement having been agreed upon. Many 
persons shook hands with him as he passed through the imn, or who 
happened to meet him on his way home. Mr. Sharman had refused to 
accept the arm of Willis as they went to the meeting, but he now took it 
of his own accord, and seemed anxious, by the rapid pace he kept up, 
to reach his own house. Emma was watching at the window for his 
appearance. In a moment the door was opened. The necessity for 
exertion and self-control was now over, and exhausted nature sought her 
own relief. Throwing himself into a chair, he pressed his daughter to 
him; and lying his head on her boson, wept freely. Nor was he the 
only one thus overcome. Emma’s cheek rested on her father’s brow, 
which she wetted with her tears; while Willis, who held her opposite 
hand in both his, made no endeavour to hide how much he was affected. 

Composure, however, was soon restored, and feelings of honest and 
deserved exultation and gratitude cheered the breast of each. All that 
had passed was related to Emma, who, with beating heart and glowing 
cheek, heard how grossly Cartwright had insulted her father. 

“ How could you bear it, as you did?” said she. 

“You might rather ask how could J bear it as I did?” murmured 
Willis, with a smile. 

Mr, Sharman looked kindly on them both. “There are limits to all 
things,” said he: “when insolence, brutality, and wnmerited oppression 
are carried beyond a certain point, the aim is lost, and the effect recoils 
upon the head of him who offers the insult. There is little to commend 
in me, or to awaken surprise; but there is a great deal to praise, and 
still more to rejoice at in Willis. At all events, we have each had a 
vietory—he over himself, I over my humbled foe; and both of us I hope 
will use it wisely and gratefully.” 

For some time Mr, Sharman was kept in a painful state of suspense, 
Cartwright and another were the only parties who refused to sign any 
deed for his accommodation ; and after many delays, and many alternate 
hopes and fears, it was finally determined that Mr. Sharman should pass 
through the Gazette. The docket was accordingly struck, and a statute of 
bankruptcy declared. 

The worst, however, was now over. In a very short time, and in a 
manner highly complimentary to the character of Mr. Sharman, a first- 
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class certificate was granted by the Commissioners, to the joy of all his 
friends. A dividend of twelve shillings had been declared, in the full 
meeting of the assignees, and a further and final dividend not long after of 
two-and-sixpence. Mr. Sharman sighed heavily when he heard the result ; 
but as he had nothing to accuse himself of, his feelings were those of 
sorrow, not of reproach. He had now the world, however, to begin 
again; and there were those who did not fail to come forward with offers 
of assistance. Willis, however, had forestalled the proposals of all. 
With his mother’s consent, he determined to commence business on his 
own account, and re-open the old shop; and when all was arranged, 
he entreated Mr. Sharman to enter into partnership with him. His 
point was carried ; and the report was received with general satisfaction 
by the inhabitants of Seaforth. All augured well of the success of the 
new firm, and with reasonable grounds. The unblemished character and 
experience of the one, and the activity, perseverance, talent, and irreproach- 
able conduct of the other, were advantages that, under ordinary circum- 
stances, would hardly fail to promote and secure prosperity. 

With what a different sensation did Mr. Sharman point out his name 
as it now appeared, connected with that of Willis Richmond, in the 
Gazette, to his daughter! 

“ Who would have thought it?” said he. “ Exeellent young man— 
that he is. Could I wish for a moment to separate my interest from his, 
it would be to express my hearty desire for his suecess; as it is, it would 
appear selfish, Ah! Emma, I have been thankful that your mother 
was spared the knowledge of my misfortunes, and relieved) fiom sharing 
them. I need but her presence now, to rejoice in the proof that we 


neither of us thought too highly of him while he was yet buta youth.” 
Emma smiled, and a faint colour tinged her cheek; but she made no 
reply. Willis was very seldom the subject of her conversation ; though 


she was never at any pains to change a diseourse which had his merits for 
its theme, 


[ To-be. continued.) 


THE GOLD COINAGE, 


Tue gold coinage is said to be twenty-two carats fine, whieh means, that 
any gold coin consisting of twenty-four parts has twenty-two parts of fine 
gold and two parts copper (alloy). The standard for watches is eighteen 
carats fine, or an ounce.of such gold contains a fourth part alloy. The 
Bank of England buys bullion, or uneoined gold, at 3/. 17s. 9d. per ounce, 
and sells it at 3/. 17s. 10$d.; and as there are 622 times 14d. in the 
former, and 623 in the latter, the Bank gives 622 coined sovereigns, 
or equivalent bank notes, for a mass of 623 uncoined sovereigns. 


Tie duty on foreign corn for the year ending January 5, 1853, exceeded 
400,000/. ; showing that eight million quarters of various kinds had been 
imported into Great Britain in the year 1852; and this is exclusive of 
Indian corn, which pays no duty on importation. ‘This enormous quantit 
has been exceeded in the first nine months of 1853, and in the mon 
ending November 5, 1853, 600,000 quarters of corn and 300,000 cwts. of 
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. 
THE RUINED CITIES OF THE WEST.—No. I. 


On the left of the palace at Palenque are several distinct and independent 
puildings, one of them being a tower conspicuous by its height. This 
consisted of three stories, with a base of thirty feet square, and including 
another distinct tower within it, in which was a narrow stone staircase, 
The whole building was a substantial stone edifice, but its uses incompre- 
hensible. To the east of this tower is another building, with two 
corridors, one of them richly decorated with pictures in stucco, and having 
in the centre the tablet of which we give a drawing. This tablet is of 
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hard stone, set in the wall; the sculpture in basso-relievo, and the whole, 
which is about four feet long and three wide, encircled by a rich stucco 
border, now partly defaced. The principal figure sits cross-legged on 4 
couch ornamented with two leopards’ heads, and wears a necklace of pearls, 
to which is suspended a small medallion containing a face, possibly an 
image of the sun, “Like every other subject of sculpture we had seen 
in the country,” says Mr. Stephens, “ this personage had earrings, 
bracelets on the wrists, and a girdle round the loins.” The head-dress 
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differs from most of the others at Palenque, in that it wants the plume of 
feathers. 

The second figure is of a woman richly dressed, making an offering of 
what appears to be a plume of feathers, in which the head-dress of the other 
is, as we have said, deficient. There are three hieroglyphics over the 
head of the principal figure, and four over that of the other. There is the 
appearance as if a table had stood under the tablet. 

In another part of the building they found several stone tables, one 
which stood across and blocked up the corridor being eight feet long, 
four wide, and three high. 

Once only our travellers attempted an exploration of the country. 
“From the door of the palace, almost in a line with the front, rose 
a high steep mountain, which we thought must command a view of 
the city in its whole extent, and perhaps itself contain ruins.” Taking 
the bearings, with compass in hand, and an Indian with his machete before 
him, Mr. Stephens endeavoured to make an ascent, but it was so steep 
that he had to draw himself up by the branches, and when at the top he 
found the wood so thick that no part even of the palace could be seen. 
There was a high mound of stones with a foundation wall still standing 
on this height, and trees growing out of it, on one of which he climbed, 
but could see nothing in any direction but the forest and a great wooded 

n. ; 

From the palace no other building is visible. At the foot of the south- 
western corner of the terrace is a ruined pyramidal strficture, which 
appears once to have had steps on all its sides. These have been 
dislodged by the trees which have sprung up between them. About half 
way up this structure can be seen, through openings in the trees, a building 
seventy-six feet in front and twenty-five deep, raised on an elevation of 
one hundred and ten feet on the slope. This is surrounded and overgrown 
by trees, but there are five doors and six piers yet standing. The whole 
front was richly ornamented in stueco, and the corner pieces covered with 
hieroglyphics, each of which contains ninety-six squares. The piers are 
ornamented with human figures, two on each side, facing each other, one 
being that of a woman with a child in her arms (fig. 2), standing on a rich 
ornament, and enclosed by an elaborate border. The head is destroyed ; 
over the top are hieroglyphics, and traces of others appear at the corners. 
The interior of the building is divided into two corridors, with a ceiling 
rising nearly to a point, and paved with large square stones. ‘* The front 
corridor is seven feet wide. ‘The separating wall is very massive and has 
three doors, a large one in the centre and a smaller one on each side. In 
this corridor, on each side of the principal door, is a large tablet of 
hieroglyphics, each thirteen feet long and eight high, and each divided 
into two hundred and forty squares of characters or symbols.” They are 
of stone, and set in the wall so as to project four or five inches. The 
sculpture is in bas-relief. ‘‘ Many of these hieroglyphics have been 
obliterated by the action of water and the decomposition of the stone, and 
both the tablets were covered with a thick coat of green moss, from which 
itwas necessary to wash and scrape them, clean the lines with a stick, and 
setub them thoroughly.” 

Besides all this, from the darkness of the corridor, caused by the mass of 
trees growing around, it was found necessary to burn candles or torches, 
and throw a strong light on the stone whilst Mr. Catherwood made his 
drawings. : 
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The Indians call this building an “escuela,” or school; but the parties who 
were at the ruins with our travellers called it “The Tribunal of Justice,” 
and said that the tablets contained the written laws. All speculation 
must, however, be at fault, and mere guesses are all the information that 


Fig. 2. 


ean be obtained with regard to these remarkable and most interesting 
ruins. There are no records coneerning them in history, no traditions 
concerning them afloat in the secluded district in which the relics of these 
once magnificent cities lie hidden and forgotten. Could the mighty 
trees which surround these solemn mementoes of past days speak, they 
could give us no account of them: they could but tell us that when they 
first burst from their cells within the seed or the acorn, these stately 
buildings were forsaken, ruined, and desolate; that no man dwelt thereit, 
none worshipped in those temples; that the flow of blood from the 
human sacrifices which had so long washed those altars, and been offered 
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to propitiate those gods which were no gods, had long ceased; and that no 
hand had interfered to obstruct their growth as they forced their way up 
through the crevices of the stones, and eventually displaced them and 
hurled the sculptured idols to the ground! 
Qne important and striking fact 
remains to be noticed before we pass 
mtoa brief account of other places 
where similar ruined structures are 
fund. It is that the hieroglyphics 
here, at Quirigua and at Copan, were 
di the same. The intermediate 
country, an extent of about one 
hundred and fifty miles, is now occu- 
pied by races of Indians speaking 
many different languages and wholly 
wintelligible to each other; but by 
the fact of these ancient characters 
being all of the same stamp, we may 
infer that at the time when these cities 
were in their pristine glory, one 
nation of one speech, or at all events 
having the same written character, 
cecupied the land. 
One other of the curious remains 
at Palenque we must describe. It is 
a tablet containing ranges of hiero- 
glyphies, the principal subject of 
whieh is the cross. This is of the 
fom of which we give a drawing 
(ig. 3), “surmounted by a strange 
bird, and loaded with indescribable 
omaments.” There are two figures, 
one on each side the cross, both look- 
ing towards it, and one apparently 
making an offering to it. The cos- 
tume of the figures is in a different 
style from any others our author 
aw, the folds of the garments seem- 
=e indicate that they wore some 
and pliable texture like cotton. 
Near the building that contained 
this tablet was found the only statue 
that ever has been found at Palenque. 
Mr. Stephens says: “ We were at 
mee struck with its expression of 
were repose, and with its strong 
to Egyptian statues, though in size it does not compare with 
the gigantic remains of Egypt. In height it is ten feet six inches, of 
Which two feet six were under ground. The head-dress is lofty and 
reading; there are holes in the place of ears, which were perhaps 
with earrings of gold and pearls. Round the neck is a necklace, 
amd, pressed against the breast by the right hand, is an instrument, 
‘parently with teeth. The left hand rests on a hieroglyphic, from 
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which descend some symbolical ornaments.” This figure stands on, 
hieroglyphic ; the sides of the figure are rounded, and the back of rough 
stone. It probably stood imbedded in a wall. 

We must not attempt to give an account of even a tenth part of th 
wonderful fabrics, sculptures, tablets, &c., which lie crumbling amidy 
these forest wilds. Of the history and date of this city we can formy 
guess; it only seems reasonable to suppose that at the time of Cortez) 
had ceased to be a living city, because a village about ten leagues distang 
is called “Las Tres Cruces,” from three crosses which it is said Core 
erected on his way from Mexico to Honduras; and it is probable that ha 
it then been other than a ruin he would have heard of it, and turned asii 
to subdue and rifle it. 

There is an extraordinary and most interesting tradition afloat amoy 
the natives, of a living city which it is supposed still exists in its primey 
state, full of inhabitants, and precisely in the same condition as befor 
the inroads of the Spaniards. It is said-to lie on the other side of th 
great range of the Cordilleras, in the land formerly called “Tierm & 
Guerra,” or the land of war, from the warlike character of its inhabitant, 
A portion of this land was never conquered, and a part of it ist 
this day occupied by unbaptized Indians, who have never bent beneath th 
Spanish yoke, nor submitted themselves to the central government. 

Our travellers were told that four days’ journey from Mexico, on th 
other side the great Sierra, this living city of which we have spoke 
existed, and that it had been seen; the padre-who -told them said thath 
himself had seen it. He had been told by the villagers of Chajul tha 
from the topmost ridge of the Sierra the city was visible: with mud 
labour he had climbed to the naked summit, “ from which, at a heightd 
ten or twelve thousand feet, he looked over an immense plain, extendix 
to Yucatan and the Gulf of Mexico, and saw at a great distance a largeciy 
spread over a great space, and with turrets white and glittering in the sun’ 

The Indians say that no white man has ever reached this city ; that te 
inhabitants speak the Maya language, are aware that a race of white ma 
has conquered all the adjacent lands, and murder any white men wh 
attempt to enter their territory. ‘There is a thrilling interest in the ida 
of a city occupied by men such as they were in the days of old, ignors# 
of European speech and manners, and encircled, as it were, by an atm 
sphere of their own, thus continuing from age to age undiscovered aul 
unconquered, that makes an imaginative mind long to gain entram 
among them, to see their customs, and become acquainted with the stated 
their minds and the degree of their knowledge. It may be that th 
same language is now in use amongst them as is contained in those strange 
cabalistic characters which we find sculptured on the tablets at Copan am 
Palenque ; that there we should find similar buildings still in use for the 
purposes for which they were constructed, and men who could explain th 
whole enigma which so puzzles us concerning their date, their buildes 
and their uses. But it seems that no man has been found ventures 
enough to undertake the enterprise ; and either the dignitaries of Centr 
America do not believe in the truth of the tradition, or they have othe 
matters to occupy them, that they account of more real importance th®i% who hg 
the exploration of this terra incognita, and the subjugation of the relice@ll of the 
aborigines which may linger amongst them ; for no attempt has ever bell house f 
made by the public to discover what wonders may be hidden beyond tif of the | 
great Sierra. 
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It is, however, stated that two Americans, together with a Portuguese 
of the name of Pedro Velasquez, have contrived to reach this interesting 
city. One of them, it is said, was killed in attempting to enter it, another 
in making his escape from it, and the third, Pedro Velasquez, not only 
succeeded in making his escape from the city but also in ‘conveying with 
him two of its inhabitants, a boy and a girl. 

» In fact, two children, with black curling hair, a somewhat Jewish type 
of countenance, of slender form, and clear olive complexion, were exhibited 
during the summer of 1853 in London ; but the story of their birthplace, 
and of the circumstances of their capture, need confirmation. It seems 
improbable that a single individual should have been capable of abduct- 
ing two young people from their home and their country, such as that 
home is described to be, and of conveying them in safety to this country ; 
and the circumstance that the children are reported as having no language 
of their own, and as of being quite at their ease in playing with English 
children, and able to signal all their wants to them, would lead us to the 
idea that they could not have been descended from the ancient Mexicans, 
and brought up to fourteen or fifteen years of age in that aboriginal 
stronghold from whence it is said they were taken. 

[To be continued. } 


ANCIENT LONDON.—No, XIV. 


Tue City wall ran originally direct from the Thames bank at Mont- 
fitchet’s tower, to Ludgate; but in the year 1276, a portion of this 
wall was taken down by Robert Kilwarby, Archbishop of Canterbury, 


tance thi who had permission of the mayor, Gregory de Rokesley, and the barons 
he relies@ of the City, to provide a site for the erection of the above-mentioned 
; ever bet house for the Black Friars. In consequence of this breach in the defences 
inf of the City, Edward I. required the citizens to build out the wall from 

te to the river Fleet opposite Bridewell, and thence to the Thames, 
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se as to include the precinct of the monastery within the circumference 
of London wall. 

A small fragment of the original wall is still visible in St. Martin's 
Court, and, at an angle with it, rumming in the direction of Bridge 
Street, is a portion of the subsequent erection of the friars’ wall. The 
‘Times’ printing-office—formerly the king’s printing-house—is situated, 
immediately on the line of the old wall, about midway between the 


LoxpoN WALL AND Base or PILLAR oF Biagkrrians’ CHURCH UNDER‘ Tres’ Orr 


Thames and Ludgate. About 1848, some excavations were carried 
under this building for the construction of a steke-room, to serve the 
engine by which the presses are worked, and ether offices. Here the 
workmen came up@n&mass.ef the wall of London, ef such strength and 
hardness as to render it impractiealile to cut er remove it, and 
it now remains umiler the floor of the printi being in height, 
about eight feet, amd about sixteen feet in length. It is composed of 
a coarse grouting fragments of stone and tiles mingle 
with mortar. A feature in connection with this vestige 
appears in the existence of remains evidently ant to the church 
of the Black Friars, of which this apet was the site. hese consist of 
huge squared stones imeorperated witth the old wall, and the bases of 
clustered columns, which have formed the pier ef a lange door, probably 
the west entrance to the church. Wemains of the eerresponding pict 
were found opposite, about sewen feet apart; ‘but are now concealed 
by the erection of a brick wall. The modiseval ents are in the 
perpendicular style of architecture, and window heads and other fragments 
in the same style, indicating repairs or alterations due to the fifteenth 
century, were found in the process of excavation. An ancient sewé 
running southwards in the direction of the Thames was also laid open; 
and in the ground contiguous were what appeared to be melting-pots, 
constructed of bricks, and containing fused glass and charcoal—relie 
of the appropriation, after the dissolution, of part of the premises for 
a glass-house; likewise a quanfity of coloured glass, some of a remark 

y fine blue colour: other pieces were found beautifully opalized by 
a chemical action of the soil in which it had lain. A quantity of fine 
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vitrified tiles were also turned up, being probably part of the pavement 
of the church, likewise fragments of medieval earthenware, some of 





*. which bears a fine green enamel ; fragments of the Flemish vessels called 
rhe ybeards, and bits of ironwork, among which was an ancient fire-dog, 
ed, were found mingled with the rubbish of the Fire of London. Great 


tities of human bones were likewise found, having apparently been 
promiscuously thrown into pits, as if formerly collected and there deposited. 
» The Black or Dominican Friars, an order founded in 1170, by St. Dominic, 
whose office was that of preaching friars, including an especial mission 
for the conversion of Jews, had their first house in this country at 
Oxford in the year 1221. They had a house in London, in Holborn, 
near the site now occupied by Lincoln’s Inn, from which they removed 
to the site appropriated to them by Archbishop Kilwarby. ‘Two lanes, 
ing between Baynard’s Castle and that of Montfitchet, were taken in 
this purpose; and it was ordered by the charter of the king— 
Edward I.—that the wall of London to be extended as aforementioned, 
sas to include their premises, should be furnished with a tower at the 
uele where it reached the Thames. The church was a large edifice 
y ornamented by the munificence of Edward I. and his queen Eleanor, 
who were the chief benefactors, if not the founders of the establishment, 
ad it obtained the fullest amount of privilege and immunity allowed 
{6 religious fraternities—among others, the right of sanctuary. The 
premises were entirely walled round, and had for entrance four gates, 
and within the extensive precinct there were a number of shops whose 
gecupiers pursued their trades and mysteries independent of the City, bemg 
sibject only to the king, the superior of the house, and their own justjces. 
The privileges of this precinct survived the suppression of religious 
; and some time after this event, when the mayor attempted to 
interfere with them, he was promptly silenced bya message of Henry VIIL., 
that “Fle was as well able to keep the liberties as the friars were :” a 






















































































. iimilar reply was made by Queen Mary, when the City again claimed 
? the jurisdiction of the Blackfriars precinct. 

ight The church of the Blackfriars, like the Tower of London, was a de- 
ngled pository for charters and records; and some of the high nobility had 


their lodging within the precinct. ’ 








a To be interred in the church, wrapped in the black garb of the friars, 
" + of | M882 post-nortem privilege in high demand. Here was deposited the 
* of heart of Queen Eleanor, the patroness of the establishment, and also 
‘bab that of Alfonso, her son, who died at Windsor at the age of twelve years, 
pa) E The remains of Margaret, daughter of the King of Scots, lay on the 
Bed north side of the choir, and many other illustrious names graced the 


memorials of the Black Friars. In this church several parliaments 
were held, among which was that popularly called the Black Parliament, 
Pethaps so denominated in compound reference to the Black Monks 
af Westminster, in whose house it begun, and the Black Friars where it 













ae on, or to the colour of the transaction for which it was 
: , this being to carry out a demand on the part of the king, 
op Henry VIII, for an aid of 800,000!. to carry on his extravagant wan 
2 fe & claim which was greatly moderated by the firmness and prudence of 
a i. the Commons. Here, in 1529, the Cardinals*Campeggio and Wolsey 
zed. US ‘at in judgment on the question of divorce between Henry VIII. and 
of fine Catherine of Arragon. The royal parties lodging meanwhile in the 





Palace of Bridewell, to await the mock citations of the suborned court, 
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and in the same place began the parliament whose sentence on the statute 
of premunire determined Wolsey’s downfall. The house of the Black. 
friars was the lodging of the emperor Charles V. in 1522, when he 
visited Henry VIII. In 1538, Bishop Fisher, who held it in commendam, 
surrendered this house to the king, and nine years afterwards the prior’s 
lodgings and the hall were sold to Francis Bryan; the remainder was 
afterwards granted by Edward VI. to Sir Thomas Carwarden. In 
Elizabeth’s time the purlieus of the Blackfriars became the resort of 
fashion, and one of its distinguished inhabitants was Lord Herbert, son of 
William the fourth Earl of Worcester, whose house the queen graced 
with her presence in 1600, on the occasion of the marriage of that 
nobleman to the daughter and heiress of John, Lord Russell, son of 
Francis, Earl of Bedford. ‘The queen was met on landing by the bride, 
and was carried to the house in a lectua or litter, borne by six knights, 
Here the queen dined, and afterwards adjourned to the house of Lord 
Cobham, to supper, passing on the way through the house of Doctor 
Puddin, who, we are told, presented her Majesty with a fan. At Lond 
Cobham’s there was “‘a memorable maske of eight ladies, and a straunge 
dawnce new invented. ‘Their attire in this, each hath a skirt of cloth 
of silver, a rich waistcoat wrought with silkes, and gold, and silver, a 
mantell of carnasion taffete, cast under the arme, and their haire loose 
about their shoulders, curiously knotted and, interlaced. Mrs. Fitton 
leade : these eight ladys maskers choose eight ladies more to dawnce the 
measures. Mrs. Fitton went to the queen, and woed her dawnce: her 
majesty (the love of Essex rankling in her breast) asked what she was? 
‘ Affection,’ she said. ‘ Affection!’ said the queen; ‘ Affection is false,’ 
Yet fier majestie rose up and dawnced.”’* 

The Count de Tillier, ambassador of France, in the latter part of 
the reign of James I., had his residence in the Blackfriars during his 
stay in England, and it was near his house that the dreadful accident, 
long afterwards remembered by the name of the Fatal Vespers, took place. 
On Sunday, the 5th of November, in the year 1623, a congregation of 
about three hundred persons were assembled in a gallery over the gate 
way of the French ambassador’s lodging, for the purpose of hearing : 
a sermon from a Jesuit of great reputation as a preacher, by the name 
of Father Drury. Under the floor of this gallery was an empty apart- 
ment, and under that again, another, comprising in all a height of twenty- 
two feet from the ground. The upper floor it was afterwards discovered, 
was supported only by a single beam, not more than three inches thick 
in'the centre. The people had been seated half an hour, when the beam 
gave way, and the whole assembly was suddenly precipitated to the very 
bottom, together with the wreck of the two floors. Between ninety 
and a hundred persons were supposed to have been killed: among these 
were the Jesuit Drury and another priest, also a Lady Webbe, and the 
daughter of a Lady Blackstone. Many more were seriously injured. 

The bigoted of the time ascribed this calamity to a token of heaven's 
displeasure against the Roman Catholics; and a violent controversy 
ensued in a series of pamphlets which continued to rage for a considerable 
time after.t 


* ‘Sydney eae ii, 903. Pennant. 

t The particulars of this disastrous event, together with notes of the pub- 
lications to which it gave rise, are collected by Malcolm, ‘ Londinium Redi- 
vivum,’ ii., 375. 
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Strype mentions a remarkable discovery at the Blackfriars, which 
pappened after the Fire of London. Some workmen digging, in order 
to clear away the rubbish on the site of the convent, came upon an old 
wall, in a cellar, of great thickness. Here they found a kind of cupboard, 
which being opened, there were found in it— 


“four pots, or cases, of fine pewter, very thick, with covers of the same, 
and rings fastened on the top to take up or put down at pleasure. The 
cases were flat before, and round behind. And in them were reposited: 
four human heads, unconsumed, preserved as it seems by art, with their 
teeth and hair, the flesh of a tawny colour, wrapped up in black silk, almost 
consumed, And a certain substance of a blackish colour, crumbled into 
dust, lying at the bottom of the pots. One of these pots,” he says, “with 
the head in it, I saw in October 1703, being in the custody of Mr. Presbury, 
then soap-maker in Smithfield ; which pot had inscribed in the inside of 
the cover, in a scrawling character, which might be used in the times of 
King Henry VIII.,J. Cornetius. This head was without a neck, having 
short red hair upon it, thick, and that would not be pulled off; and yellow 
hair upon the temples, a little bald on the top, perhaps, a tonsure, the fore- 
part of the nose sunk, the mouth gaping, ten sound teeth, others had been 
pe out, the skin like tanned leather, the features of the face visible. 

re was one body found near it, buried and without any head, but no 




































other bodies found. The other three heads had some of the necks joined 
























rd to them, and had a broader and plainer rasure, which showed them priests. 
on These three heads are now dispersed. One was given to an apothecary, 
tea mother was intrusted with the parish clerk, who got money by showing 
the wit, It is probable they were at last privately procured and conveyed 
her sbroad, and now become holy reliques. Who these were there is no record, 
as? wi know of, nor had any of them names inscribed but one. To me they 
ise,’ wem to have been some zealous priests or friars, executed for treason, 
whereof there were many in the Rebellion in Lincolnshire, anno 1538, "or 
t of for denying the king’s supremacy, and here privately deposited by these 
is Friars.”* ; 
ent, Playhouse Yard, a place occupying part of the precinct of the Black- 
ace. friars, carries in its name a memorial of the theatre of which it was the 
n of ite, in James I.’s time. It seems to have been a private theatre; upov 
rate- what grounds so designated does not appear, but probably it was held 
ring : a such from being under the patronage or in the pay of some nobleman. 
ame This house was partly the property of Shakspere; and several of 
part- his plays, and likewise those of Ben Jonson and of Beaumont and 
anty- Fletcher, were brought out here. Between St. Martin’s Court and the Old 
ered, Tailey was the site of Ludgate. Lud, the sponsor of this portal, according 
thick tothe questionable chroniclers, gave offence to his brother Nennius, by 
beam suking the name of Troynovant in that of Caer Lud, or Lud’s Town, 
very by which he designated his London, it being deemed a heinous presump- 
inety tion that the memory of Old Troy, hitherto cherished as the mother 
these tity, should be thus abandoned. Lud, it appears, had the popular 
1 the qualities of being hardy and bold in war; in peace, a jolly feaster, and, 
fiys Huntingdon, “ he conquered many islands of the sea, and was buried 
ven’s the gate, which from thence we call Ludgate.” Otherwise, it is 
versy told that he built the gate which he called by his name Lud’s Gate, 
rable and ordered that, after his death, his body should be harnessed in brazen 





amour, and set upon a brazen steed, that he might still appear grim and 






* A similar head, the neck lacerated by decapitation, is preserved in the 
church of the Holy Trinity, Minories, anciently the site of the convent of 
Nuns Minoresses. 
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threatening to all who should approach the gate of his city. The ety. 
mology of Ludgate has been attempted to be explained from its proximity 
to the river Fleet, by the declension of Fleet, Flud, Lud ; but this furnishes 
nothing more satisfactory than an illustration of the faeulty of alacrity in 
sinking ; and the tradition of the olden time still clings to the site. 

According to received accounts, Ludgate appears to have been erected 
or reconstructed, in the year 1215, when the barons of the realm, being 
.in arms against the king, entered the City, and despoiled the Jews’ houses, 
applying the materials to the edification of the gate: a remarkable cop. 
roboration of the fact was observed in 1586, when the gate was taken 
down, in order to be rebuilt, in the discovery of a stone bearing a Hebrew 
inscription to the following effect: “This is the station of the Rabbi 
Moses, the son of the honourable Rabbi Isaac ;” apparently a sign of 
the thirteenth century, appropriated as building material by the unscm- 
pulous barons. The statues of Lud and other kings, it is stated, wer 
set upon the gate by direction of Henry ITI. Queen Elizabeth appeared 
in effigy upon Ludgate, rebuilt in her reign, being the identical figure 
now to be seen in a niche, outside the new church of St. Dunstan in 
Fleet Street. 

The statues supposed to represent Lud and his sons Andrageus and 
Theomantius, finally taken down with the gate itself, remained a 
time in the bone-house of St. Andrews, Holborn; but were obtai 
by the Marquis of Hertford, and are now placed in the grounds of Hert 
ford House, Regent’s Park, along with the figures that formerly struck 
the hours in the clock-house of old St. Dunstans. The former wer 
supposed by Flaxman to have preserved the likeness of the original 
figures as copies, or perhaps free restorations of the statues of the time 

Henry ITt. 

“ Ludgate,” says Pennant, “was in my memory a wretched prison 
for debtors ; it commenced what was called a free prison in 1373, but 
soon lost that privilege.” The term free, in connection with a prison, 
which reads like a paradox, is accounted for by its having been a place 
of voluntary refuge for debtors. “Non sceleratorum carcer, sed miserorum 
eustodia,” is the definition of its unhappy tenants in a speech composed 
on their béhalf by Roger Ascham, and addressed to Philip of Spain 
when he passed through the City in 1554. A description of this house 
of misery is quoted by Maitland, in which the author, himself a prisoner, 
complains of the authorities for obliterating the inscription set up by 
Sir Stephen Forster of “ Free Water and ging,” and carving over 
the door in its stead, “‘ This is the Prison of Ludgate.”* This Sir Stephen 
had been an inmate of the said sanctuary or prison ; for although it offered 
the privilege of free access, it is not shown that egress was equally 
optional, uhless on payment of old scores. It is stated that while begging 
at the grate, aecording to the old custom, Forster was questioned by 
a wealthy widow as to what amount would serve to procure his liberation. 
He said twenty pounds. She paid the money and took him into her 
service, and eventually bestowed herself upon him as his wife. 

The old dramatist Rowley has preserved the tradition in the name of 
one of his characters, Stephen Forster, the scene being laid in the prison 
of Ludgate, but with a different action. Sir Stephen Forster became 
Lord Mayor, and in grateful memory of his liberation, or in tendernes 


* Maitland, vol. i. p. 28. 
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for his successors in captivity, he enlarged the prison, and added to it 
achapel, and, most probably, the beneficial provision of water announced 
in his inseription. 

It was at Ludgate that Wyatt’s insurrection, in opposition to the 
marriage of Mary to Philip of Spain, met with an effectual check. 
He passed, with his host disordered and pressed on by an attack in the 
reat, along the Strand and up Fleet Street, but found Ludgate shut 
upon him, and manned against his approach. At this crisis he threw 
himself in despair upon a bench opposite the Bell Savage Inn,* but 
being induced to retrace his march, he was stopped at Tewple Bar, where, 
on being called upon by a herald to yield himself, he assented, provided 
itwere to a gentleman, upon which, one, his equal in rank, received his 
sword, and his execution presently put the finishing stroke to the disasters. of 
arash but patriotic enterprise. 


~~ 


PASSAGES FROM THE JOURNALS OF AN OLD TRAVELLER. 
APPROACH TO BRUSA—MOUNT OLYMPUS IN BITHYNIA. 


Ox our road from Constantinople we rested several times; but for the 
distance of five and twenty miles—from the seaport of Ghemlik to the 
large Greek village of Demirdesh—we scarcely met a living soul or saw 
wy living creature except the lizard and cicala: such is the depopulation 
ofthe Turkish empire, and this close to its capital. From a coffeehouse 
we sloped towards the broad, verdant, beautiful plain of Brusa, and saw 
the dark cypress groves and the unaccountable tall white minarets of the 
frst capital of Osman, the founder of the Turkish dynasty and empire, 
stretching along the foot of the Mysian or Bithynian Olympus. The 
sublime mass of that celebrated mountain rose right before us, invested 
with a mantle of wonderful blue, and searfed round the shoulders with a 
arf of silvery mist, which was let drop at our approach. It was the 
noontide hour; there was not a breath of air to stir the leaves of the 
vines or the copses of myrtle by which we rode: there was not a sound 
except the shrill cry of the cicala, which always pipes loudest when the 
tay is at the hottest. 
As we went on in this solemn stillness, the eye took im the whole of 
pus, from its lowest base to its utmost summit. The elevation is 
ly seven thousand English feet, but you see it all. Ihave seen and 
weended much loftier heights, but these are approached by degrees and a 
succession of climbing’; it is Alp rising over Alp ; you eamnot see base and 
mmmit together. You stand upon a ridge, three or four thousand feet 
tbove the level of the sea, and are told that such a mountain is nine, ten, 
deven thousand feet high; but the altitude is eounted from the sea, and 
you are four thousand feet above that before you can make out a distinet, 
®parate mountain, and then you may be puzzled to discover the receding 


* The Bell Savage was. one of.those galleried inns which afforded accommo- 
dttion for the spectators of the itinerant drama,—in the olden time the 
of Thespis being drawn up in the inn-yard. Tarlton performed here. 
The fanciful. aga Phone origin has been variously accounted for, probably 
Sprang from one of the characters represented—a beautiful female, counter- 
— Peter the Wild Boy. La Belle Sauvage is recognised by a writer in 
‘Spectator ' (Vol. i. No. 28), as originating in an old romance translated 
tut of the French. 
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summits. Except in the seaward view of Mount Etna, where you have 
the voleano from its roots in the Mediterranean to its fiery head tep 
thousand and odd feet above the level of the sea, I doubt whether I ever 
before saw in one glance seven thousand feet of elevation. The sublimity 
of Olympus, too, is aided by the breadth of its masses and the simplicity 
of its form; it has no pinnacles, or thin jagged peaks, it is broad and 
solid all over; it rises starkly up like a wall, from the plain, and from 
that green flat up to the empyrean, it shows out as one compact mass, 
We pulled up and gazed for a full quarter of an hour in silent awe and 
admiration. The mountain looked so near that we thought we should be 
in Brusa in half an‘hour; it took us nearly two hours to get thither. 

By slow degrees as we drew nearer, more and more mosques opened 
upon us, together with the massive walls of Turkish baths and white 
Turkish fountains, once very splendid but now all going to ruin. Most 
of the mosques were deserted and falling to pieces: the pretty fountains 
were shattered and dry, no longer conveying to the thirsty traveller the 
cool, bright, sparkling water of Olympus. Within the city there was stil] 
water enough. 

Many little things on this journey told us that we were out of Europe, 
On the golden sunny slopes behind Demirdesh, at the very first vineyard 
we came to, our Mussulman groom dismounted and helped himself and 
all our goodly company to great bunches of fine ripe grapes. This is 
Asiatic freedom and custom; the wayfarer is entitled to a supply to 
quench his thirst and send him on his way refreshed and rejoicing, while 
over in Europe, in the districts near Constantinople, they enclose their 
vineyards, and fiercely guard their grapes with guns and armed men. 

As we crossed by a rotten, dangerous wooden bridge, the river Lufar, 
which traverses the Brusa plain in all its length, we saw a party of Gree 
youths washing a small flock of white goats, which were pure and snowy- 
white after the operation. As they were brought one by one out of the 
water, and up the green bank, a boy wreathed their horns with water 
lilies, and hung chaplets of wild flowers of beautiful blue and yellow tints, 
round their necks. It was a classical picture: in this guise the goats 
looked as if they were decorated for sacrifice at some temple of old Pan, 

Another picture had a very different and a very holy character, for it 
served to illustrate a touching passage of Scripture. A flock of sheep 
were feeding at the edge of a little wood, in which the shepherd had taken 
refuge from the heat of the midday sun; but, seeing that his flock were 
getting too much scattered, and were wandering towards some marshy, 

rzy land (caused by the overflowing of the unchecked, unattended 
Lufar), the shepherd came forth from the cool wood, advanced across the 
open plain, and then raised his voice; the sheep faced about, collected 
together, and then followed the shepherd, who, crook in hand, walked 
slowly back towards the wood; the sheep knew his voice and followed him. 

In the same way I have often seen a flock of sheep in other parts of 
Asia Minor, and in some of the Greek islands, collect at the sound of 
the shepherd’s voice, and follow him for hours, the shepherd invariably 
marching in the van of the sheep, and leading, not driving. They made 
no use of dogs for collecting and controlling the movements of the flocks. 
In Asia Minor they had large and powerful dogs, but these were kept 
only for the purpose of protecting the sheep from the attacks of wolves, 
jackals, and other beasts of prey. 
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